PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 

A SEQUEL TO “HOME EDUCATION.” 

Bv tiie Editor. 

AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT 

You wish me to tell you for the second time the story of my 
little girl ? Well, to begin at the beginning. In looking back 
through the pages of my journal I find many scattered notices 
of Agnes, and I always write of her, I find, as “ poor Agnes.” 
Now, I wonder why ? The child is certainly neither unhealthy 
nor unhappy — at least, not with any reason ; but again and 
again, I find this sort of entry : — 

“Agnes displeased with her porridge ; says nothing, but 
looks black all day.” 

“ Harry upset his sister’s work-basket, by accident, I truly 
believe, but she can’t get over it ; speaks to no one, and looks 
as if under a cloud.” 

I need not go on ; the fact is, the child is sensible of many 
injuries heaped upon her ; I think there is no ground for the 
feeling, for she is really very sweet when she has not, as the 
children say, the black dog on her back. 

It is quite plain to me, and to others also, I think, that we 
have let this sort of thing go on too long without dealing with 
it. We must take the matter in hand. How to account for it ? 
Alas ! that is easy enough, though my husband says, “ Nonsense, 
dear ; you have not a grain of sullenness in your composition ! ” 

But, please God, our little Agnes must not grow up in this 
sullen habit, for all our sakes, but chiefly for her own, poor child ; 
I felt that in this matter I might be of more use than Edward, 
who simply does not understand a temper less sunny and open 
than his own. I pondered and pondered, and, at last, some 
light broke in upon me. I thought I should get hold of one 
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principle at a time, work that out thoroughly, and then take up 
the next, and so on, until all the springs of sullenness were 
exhausted, and all supplies from without stopped. I was 
beginning to suspect that the laws of habit worked here as else- 
where, and that, if I could get our dear child to pass, say, six 
months without a “ fallen countenance,” she might lose this 
distressing failing for life. 

I meant to take most of the trouble of this experiment upon 
myself, but somehow I never can do anything without consulting 
my husband. I think men have clearer heads than we women ; 
that is, they can see both sides of a question and are not carried 
off their feet by the one side presented to them. 

“ Well, Edward, our little Agnes does not get over her sulky 
fits ; in fact, they last longer, and are harder to get out of than 
ever ! ” 


“ Poor little girl ! It is unhappy for her and for all of us. 
But don’t you think it is a sort of childish malaise she will soon 
grow out of ? ” 

“Now, have you not said, again and again, that a childish 
fault, left to itself, can do no other than strengthen ? ” 

“ True ; I suppose the fact is I am slow to realise the fault. 
But you are right. From the point of view of habit we are 
pledged to deal with it. Have you made any plans ? ” 

“ Yes ; I have been trying to work the thing out on your 
lines. We must watch the rise of the sullen cloud, and change 
her thoughts before she has time to realise that the black fit is 

coming.” , „ , , 

“You are right; if we can keep the child for only a week 

without this settling of the cloud, the mere habit would be 
somewhat broken.” 

We had not to wait for our opportunity. At breakfast next 
day-whether Harry's porridge looked more 
own, or whether he should not have been helped firsh or whe 
the child had a little pain of which she was hardly at 
suddenly, her eyes fell brows 

face became slightly paler than be o , transformed, 

lax, hands nervcless-and our ge ^.d wj ™s for ^ 
become entirely unloveable. So far , her tee g ^ ^ 

emotional stage; her injury, w ^ eve , w hat was 

shape in her thoughts ; she co U d not have to dy ^ ^ 
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. , come to the aid of the quick emotions, and 

thinking bra, |y[° e slI lky of fixed purpose. Her father saw the 
then she would ' hat that would lead to, and, with the 

symp ,o", «“ a X e ; ten saved us, he cried out 
P TC« come here, and hold up your pinafore ! ” and Ag ncs 
„„ tt ed UP to his side, her pinafore held up very much to receive 

the morning dole of crumbs for the birds ; presently she came 
back radiant with the joy of having given the birds a good 
breakfast and we had no more sulky fits that day. This went 
on for a fortnight or so, with fair but not perfect success. When- 
ever her father or I was present, we caught the emotion before 
the child was conscious of it, and succeeded in turning her 
thoughts into some pleasant channel. But poor nurse has had 
bad hours with Agnes ; there would sit the child, pale and 
silent, for hours together, doing nothing because she liked to do 
it, but only because she was made. And, once the fit had 
settled down, thick and steady as a London fog, neither her father 
nor I could help in the least. Oh, the inconceivable settled 
cloudiness and irresponsiveness of that sweet child face ! 

Our tactics were at fault. No doubt they helped so far as 
they went. We managed to secure bright days that might 
otherwise have been cloudy when we happened to be present at 
the first rise of the sullen mood. But it seemed impossible to 
bring about so long, an abstinence from sullen fits as would 
eradicate the habit. We pictured to ourselves the dreary life 
that lay before our pretty little girl ; the sort of insulation, 
e istrust of her sweetness, to which even one such sullen fit 
wou ^lve rise , worse, the isolation which accompanies this 

th °t L Cmper ’ ant ^ * be aguish of repentance to follow. And 

• • ’ , now ’ mac ^ ness is often bred of this strong sense of 
injured personality. 

Whether a ( ^ easant thing to look an evil in the face. 

is a trying thins? kn ™ led & e is dangerous,” certainly, it 

* i i .. ^ - £>* WQ Could onlv rAnfonfn/-! Ani'CAhrPC 


could only have contented ourselves 

U P with e'ven" U ^ r °M V ° Ut ** hy-and-by,” we could have put 

girl’s future made thl d ° Ud ' theSG forecasts of our little 
anxious care saving of the child at any cost our most 

In a genera/way'^doTT^ ’ WG , must strilce out a nevv line - 

faults without mal-in i • C ICVe ’ ts best to deal with a child’s 
making him aware that he has them. It fills the 
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little beings with a ridiculous sense of importance to have 
anything belonging to them , even a fault. But in this case, I 
think, we shall have to strike home and deal with the cause d 
least as much with the effects , and that, chiefly, because we have 
not effects entirely under our control.” 

“ rm not q uite sure I see what you mean,” I said, for I had 
a shrinking dread that Ldward was going to uproot some horror 
both in Agnes and her mother. Her sullen temper was, I 
became more and more certain, an inherited trait. And though 
I had really made great efforts to make him know the worst 
that was in me, it was a different thing to have him poking 
about the roots of our being — my poor little girl’s and mine — 
and fetching the ugly thing up between his fingers ! 

“ But, Edward, what if there is no cure ? What if this 
odious temper were hereditary — our precious child’s inheritance 
from those who should have brought her only food ? ” 

“ Poor little wife ! so this is how it looks to you. You 
women are sensitive creatures. Why, do you know, it never 
occurred to me that it might be all viy fault. Well, I will not 
laugh at the fanej. Let us take it seriously, even if, as it seems 
to me, a little morbid. Let us suppose that this sad sullenness 
of which I hear so much and see so little, is, indeed, Agnes s 
inheritance from her mother — may she only inherit all the rest, 
and happy the man whose life she blesses ! The question is 
not ‘ How has it come ? ’ but ‘ How are we to deal with it ? ’ 
—equally, you and I. Poor things! It’s but a very half-and- 
half kind of matrimony if each is to pick out his or her own 
particular bundle of failings, and deal with it single han e 
This poor man finds the prospect too much for him. sa 
matter of fact, though, I believe that every failing of mind, body 
temper and what not, is a matter of inheritance, and that each 
parent’s particular business in life is to pass us ann > 
freed from that particular vicious tendency whic i ias 

own bane-or hers, if you prefer it.” know best. 

“ Well, dear, do as you will , I feel tnat y . d 

What it would be in these days of greater insig 
to a man who would say ‘There, that £* * 
mother ’ for this or the other failure. Of course^ _ 

done now, but more often than have to show her 

“To return to Agnes. ug i y feeling, however 

herself in this matter, to rake p ^ 
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a l Pt her see how hateful it is. Yes, I do not 
wonder ^ou Shrink from .his. So do I. I. will destroy , he 

Chi ' d 0h”^«rd U rh« I dread to poke into the poor little 
», ended heart, and bring up worse things to startle her ! 

“lam sorry for you, dear, but I think it must be done ; and 
don’t you think you are the person to do it ? While they 
have a mother I don’t think I could presume to poke too much 
into the secrets of the children s hearts. 

“ I’ll try ; but if I get into a mess you must help me 

through.” 

The opportunity came soon enough. It was pears this 
time. Harry would never have known whether he had the 
biggest or the least. But we have told nurse to be especially 
careful in this matter. “ Each of the children must have the 
biggest or best as often as one another, but there must be no 
fuss, no taking turns, about such trifles. Therefore, very rightly, 
you gave Harry the bigger and Agnes the smaller pear.” 

Agnes’s pear was not touched ; there the child sat, without 
word or sob, but all gathered into herself, like a sea anemone 
whose tentacles have been touched. The stillness, whiteness, 
and brooding sullenness of the face, the limp figure and desolate 
attitude, would have made me take the little being to my 
heart if I had not too often failed to reach her in this way. 
This went on all day, all of us suffering ; and in the evening, 
when I went to hear the children’s prayers, before bed, I meant 
to have it out. 

We were both frozen up with sadness, and the weary little 
one was ready to creep into her mother’s heart again. But 
I must not let her yet. 

“So my poor Agnes has had a very sad day ? ” 

“ Yes, mother,” with a little quivering sob. 

, , y° u know we have all had a very sad day, — 

fell T' ^i° Ur btde brother, nurse — every one of us has 

sunshine? ” ^ had been hun S U P to shut out the 

the black- 1 '^f WaS s y m P at hetic, an d shivered at the sight of 
the black curtain and the .warm sunshine shut out. 

and the cold y bo . has P ut us a11 out in the dark 

would not speak to \ & dfeW the curtain > because she 

speak to any of us, or be kind to any of us, or 
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love any of us all the day long ; so we could not get into 
t le ^sunshine, and have been shivering and sad in the cold." 

father^ ” thCr ’ m ° ther ! ” with S as P in S sobs, “ not you and 

“ ! 1 thought my little girl would be sorry. Now let us 

try to find out how it all happened. Is it possible that Agnes 
noticed that her brother’s pear was larger than her own ? ” 

“ 0h > mother, how could I ? ” And the poor little face was 
hidden in her mother’s breast, and the outbreak of sobs that 
followed was too painful. I feared it might mean actual illness 
for the sensitive little soul. I think it was the right thing to 
do ; but I had barely courage enough to leave the results in 
more loving hands. 

“Never mind; don’t cry any more darling, and we will ask 
our Father above to forgive and forget all about it. Mother 
knows that her dear little Agnes will try not to love herself 
best any more. And then the black curtain will never fall, and 
we shall never again be a whole long day standing sadly out 
in the cold. Good-night from mother, and another sweet good- 
night from father.” 

The treatment seems to answer. On the slightest return 
of the old sullen symptoms we show our little girl what they 
mean. But the grief that follows is so painful that I’m afraid 
we could not go on with it for the sake of the child s health. 
But, happily, we very rarely see a sulky face now ; and when 
we do we turn and look upon our child, and the look melts 
her, until she is all gentleness, penitence, and love. 


